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Development 
Assistance  —  $5.5 


Congress  —$1.3 


Fish,  Wildlife 
Parks  —  $1.2 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
Mental  Health  —  $1.2 

Energy  Conserv.— $  .9 
UN  Contrib.  —  $  .8 
Federal  Jud. — $  .7 
Indian  Health —$  .7 
Soil  Conserv. — $  .5 


FY81  Increase 

in  military  _ 

spending 
—  $20.3  billion 


ther  total  programs 
(in  billions) 


Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 
—  $20  MILLION  . 

\ 


If  the  area  of  this  page  represents 
the  $165.1  billion  requested  by 
Pres.  Carter  for  Fiscal  Year  1981 
(FY81)  for  ''national  defense"  and 
foreign  military  aid,  the  box  at  the 
left  represents  the  14.2%  increase 
in  military  spending  over  the  revised 
FY80  estimate,  $20.5  in  budget  au¬ 
thority.  The  entire  budgets  for 
FY81  of  several  other  federal  pro¬ 
grams  are  shown  for  comparison 
with  this  one-year  military  increase. 


HARD  TIMES  FOR  POOR;  GOOD  TIMES  FOR  PENTAGON 

In  1979  the  military  establishment  won  a  3%  increase  after  inflation  in  budget  authority.  In  January  1980,  it  received  a  5% 
increase  after  inflation  in  budget  authority  in  Pres.  Carter's  proposed  FY81  budget,  while  many  domestic  programs  were  cut. 
When  the  dust  had  settled  from  Pres.  Carter's  March  31  $1 5  billion  cut  to  balance  the  federal  budget,  the  Pentagon  again  emerged 
a  clear  winner.  Instead  of  being  cut,  the  military  has  a  net  increase  of  $2.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.3  bHIion  in  outlays 
in  Carter's  "even  more  restrained  and  austere"  budget  revision.  Military  additions  go  for  increased  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf/Indian  Ocean  area  and  higher  costs  for  fuel,  transportation,  etc.  The  military  was  a  most  appropriate  target  for  major  cuts 
since  military  spending  represents  61  %  of  the  "relatively  controllable"  items  where  reductions  are  easier. 

These  proposals  for  deferred,  reduced,  or  eliminated  FY81  programs  could  be  financed  by  the  proposed  $4.3  billion  increase 
in  military  outlays: 


$  1 ,000,000,000  aid  to  localities  with  high 
unemployment  and  fiscal 
strain 

500,000,000  public  service  jobs 

100,000,000  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps 

388,000,000  Child  health  assurance 
program 

378,000,000  food  and  nutrition 
programs 


$  213,000,000  higher  education  student 
assistance 

1 28,000,000  elementary  and  secondary 
education 

66,000,000  health  service  grants 
381 ,000,000  local  health  planning  and 
other  grant  programs 
29,000,000  aid  to  refugees 
94,000,000  Peace  Corps  and  foreign 
assistance 


200,000,0(X)  low  income  energy 
assistance 

446,000,000  solar  energy  and 
conservation  bank 
29,000,000  neighborhood  self-help 

development  grants,  aid  to 
troubled  housing  projects 
46,000,000  urban  part  grants 
181,000,000  larrd  arxl  water 

conservation  purchases 
127,000,000  wildlife  refuges,  etc. 
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DEFECTIVE  $165,100,000,000  SECURITY  BLANKET 


Americans  feel  frustrated  and  insecure  in 
an  increasingly  turbulent  world.  What  can 
be  done? 

An  electioneering  President  and  Congress 
have  come  up  wtih  at  least  one  clear  answer: 
Spend  more  money  on  the  military.  Somehow 
this  will  make  us  more  secure,  better  able  to 
control  the  present  chaos. 

Before  buying  this  $165  billion  security 
blanket  (a  conservative  figure  since  it  does 
not  include  $2.4  billion  for  the  Strategic  Pe¬ 
troleum  Reserve),  citizens  should  check  the 
label  closely.  Some  considerations: 

•  Awesome  U.S.  military  power  has 
proven  incapable  of  obtaining  the  safe  re¬ 
lease  of  U.S.  diplomatic  hostages  in  Iran. 

•  U.S.  military  intervention  with  a  "Rapid 
Deployment  Force"  (RDF  —  see  below) 
would  run  into  the  same  international  out¬ 
rage  that  greeted  Soviet  intervention  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  would  probably  meet  the 


PLANNING  THE 


same  kind  of  national  resistance  it  did  in 
Indochina. 

•  This  "RDF"  would  be  incapable  of  seiz¬ 
ing,  holding,  and  shipping  oil  from  the  Mid¬ 
east,  according  to  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  military  expert. 

•  The  Department  of  Defense  can't  de¬ 
fend  the  U.S.  against  a  determined  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
million  citizens  would  be  killed. 

GEARING  UP  FOR 

Since  World  War  II,  United  States  military 
strategy  has  relied  on  "forward  defenses"  — 
meeting  the  enemy  on  distant  terrain.  After 
the  agonizing  failure  of  American  interven¬ 
tion  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of 
1 973  delegated  the  role  of  policeman  to  cer¬ 
tain  anti-Communist  regional  powers,  with 
the  U.S.  providing  arms  and  expertise. 

The  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  demonstrated 


UNTHINKABLE 


•  The  "limited"  strategic  exchange  for 
which  the  Administration  is  preparing  (see 
below)  could  result  in  20  million  American 
casualties  in  the  first  30  days,  according  to 
Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

•  Military  spending  fuels  inflation,  costs 
one-third  of  your  federal  income  tax  dollars, 
and  creates  fewer  jobs  than  spending  for 
many  types  of  needed  civilian  programs. 

INTERVENTION 

the  limitations  of  this  policy,  which  tends  to 
rely  on  autocratic  governments  with  little 
domestic  legitimacy.  While  the  surrogate 
strategy  has  not  been  abandoned,  emphasis 
now  has  shifted  back  to  direct  intervention. 
The  Carter  Administration  has  beefed  up 
U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
dispatched  1800  Marines  to  join  them.  It  is 
creating  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  (RDF),  to 
consist  of  units  already  in  existence  within 
each  service  plus  a  new  type  of  heavy  cargo 
plane  and  a  fleet  of  military  cargo  ships  "pre¬ 
positioned"  near  conflict  areas. 


•It  may  seem  inconceivable,  but  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  continues  to  prepare  to  fight  a 
"limited"  nuclear  war.  More  than  $4  billion 
is  scheduled  for  such  preparation  in  FY81. 
The  rationale:  to  give  the  President  other 
nuclear  options  besides  total  devastation,  in¬ 
cluding  U.S.  first  use.  A  recent  Pentagon 
study  contemplated  U.S.  use  of  "small"  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons  to  stop  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
northern  Iran  (N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  2). 

Secy,  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  in  his  An¬ 
nual  Report  to  Congress  says  that  the  U.S. 
should  have  the  ability  to  "attack,  in  a  selec¬ 
tive  and  measured  way,  a  range  of  military, 
industrial,  and  political  control  targets,  while 
retaining  an  assured  destruction  capacity  in 
reserve."  With  chilling  candor.  Brown  adds, 
"I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  that  what  started  as 
a  demonstration,  or  even  a  tightly  controlled 
use  of  strategic  forces  for  larger  purposes, 
could  be  kept  from  escalating  to  a  full-scale 
thermonuclear  exchange." 

US-USSR  Strategic.  U.S.  civil  defense  (CD) 
programs  receive  a  huge  21  %  increase  in  FY- 
81.  CD  programs  are  an  integral  part  of 
"limited"  (or  "counterforce")  war  strategy, 
which  aims  at  knocking  out  enemy  missile 
forces.  CD  funds  will  be  used  in  part  for 
"pilot  projects  in  and  around  risk  areas  con¬ 
taining  'counterforce'  military  installations." 
At  least  24  states  have  two  or  more  such 
targets. 

Intense  research  is  under  way  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  to  increase  missile  power 


and  accuracy  and  otherwise  improve  coun¬ 
terforce  capability.  These  developments  in¬ 
spire  mutual  fear  and  suspicion  because  the 
same  weapons  can  also  be  used  in  a  pre¬ 
emptive  first  strike. 

Some  items: 

Millions 
of  dollars 


M-X  missile  1,568.1 

Trident  II  missile  36.0 

Mark  1 2-A-Minuteman  ll/lll  1 25.8 

Tomahawk  Submarine-launched 
cruise  missile  205.6 

Advanced  ballistic  re-entry  systems  1 1 0.9 

Anti-ballistic  missile  research  266.3 

Anti -satellite  system  1 24.9 

Civil  defense  120.0 

Research  on  new  nuclear  warheads  839.0 

New  nuclear  weapons 
production  (est.)  547.0 


"Theater  Nuclear."  The  U.S.  has  some 
20,000  "small"  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
including  7,000  in  Europe  and  3,500  based 
at  sea,  but  the  number  of  troops  servicing  and 
guarding  them  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
and  cost  out.  Approximately  340  additional 
Lance  warheads  will  be  produced  during 
1981-1983.  They  can  be  quickly  converted 
into  neutron  bombs,  should  the  President 
approve.  The  FY81  cost  of  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  is  $187.8  million, 
and  of  the  Pershing  II  missile  system  is  $146 
million.  These  provocative  weapons  can  be 
used  "in-theater"  or  to  reach  the  Soviet 
Union  from  NATO  Europe. 


In  a  shift  from  pre-Vietnam  days.  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  are  emphasizing  the  "low 
profile"  that  will  be  maintained  overseas. 
By  minimizing  the  visibility  of  American 
forces,  military  planners  hope  to  avoid  de¬ 
stabilizing  regimes  which  offer  sites. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  RDF,  however, 
goes  back  to  former  years.  The  Pentagon  un¬ 
der  Secy.  Robert  MacNamara  proposed  in 
1 967  a  fleet  of  "Fast  Deployment  Logistics" 
ships  loaded  with  assault  equipment  to  stand 
by  near  potential  trouble  spots.  Sen.  Richard 
Russell  GA,  chairman  of  the  Sen.  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Cmte.,  led  the  successful  opposition  to 
that  proposal ;  he  noted  that  "if  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  we  will 
always  be  going  somewhere  and  doing 
something."  The  eagerness  of  some  U.S. 
leaders  to  go  places  and  do  things  comes  out 
in  the  Posture  Statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  FY81.  It  states  that  "even  conflicts 
which  do  not  directly  threaten  U.S.  interests" 
require  a  rapid  deployment  capability. 

Pres.  Carter  has  requested  $207  million  in 
FY81  for  the  first  two  of  fourteen  T-AKX 
"Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships,"  a  program 
which  will  cost  over  $1.5  billion.  Another 
$80.7  million  is  earmarked  for  intitial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  new  C-X  transport  plane, 
which  is  slated  to  cost  $6  billion  all  told. 
Other  costs  are  scattered  throughout  the  mil¬ 
itary  budget. 

But  the  advance  costs  of  the  RDF  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  protential  costs  in  human 
terms  and  in  dollars  of  its  intended  mission. 
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THE  BUDGET  DEPENDS  ON  PEOPLE 


People  are  so  blinded  by  incomprehen¬ 
sible  numbers  they  forget  the  budget  is  ham¬ 
mered  out  by  human  beings  with  diveigent 
views  responding  to  pressures,  debating, 
compromising,  and  passing  a  great  many 
bills.  The  budget  is  Congress'  chief  power 
over  policy-making.  Voters  can  wield  greater 
influence  if  they  understand: 

•  the  steps  in  the  legislative  process 

•  the  times  when  a  word  from  voters 
counts  most 

•  the  records  of  key  politicians,  as  well  as 
their  own  representatives. 

President  Carter's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB),  directed  by  James  T.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  put  the  proposed  budget  for  FY81 
together  from  estimates  submitted  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  and  independent  agen¬ 
cies.  The  budget  Carter  sent  to  Congress  in 
January  was  $20  billion  less  than  originally 
requested  by  these  groups,  but  he  is  now 
calling  for  an  additional  reduction  of  $15 
billion  to  balance  the  budget. 

Fixed  obligations  of  the  government,  like 
Social  Security  and  long-term  contracts,  can¬ 
not  be  changed  without  further  legislation; 
this  leaves  only  24%  readily  subject  to  Pres¬ 
idential  and  Congressional  control. 

Between  now  and  October,  Congress  will 
review,  revise,  and  vote  on  the  budget.  The 
process  begins  in  committees:  the  Budget 
Committees,  the  authorizing  committees  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  These  com¬ 
mittees  have  different  deadlines  but  their  re¬ 
views  occur  simultaneously. 

Budget  Committees 

The  Budget  Committees  suggest  limits  on 
broad  categories  of  appropriations. 

The  House  Budget  Cmte.  is  chaired  by 
Robert  N.  Giaimo  CT,  who  at  times  has  tried 
to  hold  the  line  on  arms  spending.  A  60-year- 
old  attorney,  he  has  held  the  seat  of  his  New 
Haven  district  for  22  years  against  strong 
Republican  opposition,  but  is  retiring  this 
year.  In  committee,  he  has  to  contend  with 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Delbert  L.  Latta 
OH  who  has  consistently  fought  to  increase 
funds  for  the  Pentagon  and  decrease  non¬ 
military  outlays.  Also  60  and  an  attorney,  he 
has  represented  a  solid  Republican  rural  dis¬ 
trict  in  northwest  Ohio  since  1958.  The 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Defense  and 
International  Affairs  is  chaired  by  Rep.  Jim 
Mattox  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  outlook  for  harmony  is  brighter  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Cmte.  Ch.  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
ME,  a  lawyer,  built  a  strong  Democratic  party 
in  a  largely  Republican  state,  and  as  gover¬ 
nor  helped  reconcile  economic  and  envir¬ 


onmental  concerns.  Elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1 958  at  age  44,  he  also  serves  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cmte.  Muskie  works  for  compro¬ 
mises  among  contending  factions  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  defends  them  fiercely  on  the  floor. 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Henry  Bdlmon 
OK,  58,  a  wheat  and  cattle  farmer,  won  hard- 
fought  elections  to  the  Oklahoma  House  and 
governorship.  Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1968, 
he  has  cooperated  with  Muskie  to  make  the 
budget  process  work. 

AutlKNizing  Committees 

The  programs  which  make  up  the  broad 
categories  approved  in  the  Budget  Resolu¬ 
tion  are  authorized  by  appropriate  standing 
committees. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Cmte.,  crucial 
to  FCNL  positions,  is  dominated  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  strong  military  and  chaired  by  Mel¬ 
vin  Price  IL,  75,  a  member  of  the  House  since 
1944.  Ranking  Minority  Member  Bob  Wil¬ 
son  CA,  63,  an  advertising  man  from  San 
Diego  first  elected  in  1952  by  blacks.  Chi¬ 
canes,  and  affluent  retirees,  favors  generous 
military  spending  also.  Only  about  5  of  the 
45  members  of  the  Committee  make  any 
significant  challenge  to  Pentagon  proposals. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Cmte.,  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  also 
back  strong  military  defense.  Ch.  John  C. 
Stennis  MS  won  reelection  in  1 976  at  age  75. 
A  former  judge,  he  has  a  reputation  for  ufv 
rightness.  Ranking  Minority  Member  John 
Tower  TX,  54,  was  a  professor  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Elected  in  1961,  he  runs  well  in  rural 
counties. 

Also  vital  to  FCNL  is  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Cmte.  Ch.  Clement  J.  Zablodd  Wl,  67, 
a  former  high  school  teacher  elected  in 
1948,  who  has  an  anti-communist  back¬ 
ground.  He  helped  give  the  Arms  Control  arxi 
Disarmament  Agency  a  larger  voice  through 
"arms  control  impact"  reports.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  FCNL  affirming  his  "overall  and  abiding 
commitment  to  the  important  goal  of  arms 
control."  He  is  uneasy  over  the  continued 
flow  of  U.S.  arms  into  the  Middle  East,  but 
has  not  mounted  a  campaign  against  further 
shipments.  Ranking  Minority  Member  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Broomfield  Ml,  57,  has  represented 
since  1956  a  strong  Republican  Detroit  dis¬ 
trict  with  blacks  from  the  deep  south,  whites 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Jewsih  constituency.  He  supports  Is¬ 
rael  and  orthodox  Republican  positions. 

Ch.  Frank  Church  ID,  55,  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Cmte.  is  running  hard  for 
reelection  by  a  constituency  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  highly  militaristic  and  unsympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  the  developing  world.  An  at¬ 
torney  elected  in  1956,  he  was  one  of  the 


first  to  take  a  stand  against  the  Vietnam  War. 
He  is  a  proponent  of  arms  control  measures, 
a  suprporter  of  the  United  Nations,  arvl  a 
champion  of  Israel.  Ranking  Minority  Mem¬ 
ber  Jacob  K.  JavHs  NY,  75,  was  rated  by 
Ralph  Nader  the  brightest  and  second  nxKt 
influential  Senator.  A  New  York  State  attor¬ 
ney  general  elected  in  1956,  he  previously 
served  in  the  House  for  eight  years.  Both 
organized  laborand  Wall  Street  support  him. 
He  sponsored  the  1 973  Act  which  attempted 
to  limit  the  President's  war  powers. 

Authorizing  committees  can  shift  fonds 
from  one  program  to  arKJther,  but  final  action 
must  be  within  the  Budget  Resolution's  lim¬ 
its.  This  also  holds  true  for  appropriations 
bills.  Heavy  politicking  occurs  as  programs 
compete  for  available  furvJs.  Later  Budget 
Resolutions  may  raise  the  overall  limit  but 
this  requires  either  an  irKrrease  in  taxes  or 
enlarging  the  national  debt. 

Appropriations  Committees 

The  various  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Cmte.  work  out  spending  de¬ 
tails,  each  producing  a  separate  bill.  The 
subcommittees  are  so  powerful  that  FCNL 
has  listed  members  assigned  to  each  in  the 
February  1979  Newsletter  (p.  5).  Full  Com¬ 
mittee  Ch.  Jamie  L  Whitten  MS,  69,  a  con¬ 
servative  elected  in  1941,  has  supported  aid 
to  his  cotton-growing  constitutents  and  has 
become  an  expert  in  American  agriculture. 
He  backs  the  proposed  draft  registration  of 
men.  Ranking  Minority  Member  Silvio  O. 
Conte  MA,  58,  elected  in  1958,  is  an  at¬ 
torney  and  veteran  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen¬ 
ate.  Fie  was  an  early  opponent  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  and  opposes  draft  registration.  He 
is  also  a  staunch  supporter  of  development 
aid  to  other  countries  arxJ  a  believer  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Ch.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  NY,  55,  of  the 
Subemte.  on  Defense  was  a  New  York  City 
attorney.  Once  a  peace  demonstrator,  he  has 
fought  for  cuts  in  military  spending  and  floor- 
managed  the  nfK>ve  to  stop  U.S.  bombing  of 
Cambodia. 

Ch.  Clarence  D.  Long  MD,  71 ,  of  the  Sub¬ 
emte.  on  Foreign  derations  has  lived  at 
home  since  election  in  1%2,  keeping  close 
to  Baltimore  County  voters.  In  1970,  he 
shifted  away  from  support  of  a  strong  arms 
program  and  led  a  successful  cutoff  of  mili¬ 
tary  spending  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  multilateral  aid  programs  arxl  a 
warm  friend  of  Israel. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Cmte.  Ch. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  WA,  74,  was  an  attor- 

(Continued  on  p.  4) 
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Declining  Civilian  Services 


Budget  and  People  (cont.  from  p.  3) 

ney  and  member  of  the  House  before  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  in  1944.  Representing  an 
agricultural  state,  he  champions  generous 
budgets  for  domestic  programs  for  consum- 
e.s.  Ranking  Minority  Member  is  Milton 
Young  ND,  about  to  retire.  Next  year  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  OR,  57,  elected  1966,  will  be¬ 
come  top  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Cmte.  He  was  professor  of  political  science, 
secretary  of  state  and  governor  of  Oregon.  A 
committed  Christian,  he  was  a  leading  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  is  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  the  arms  race.  He  is  especially 
concerned  about  U.S.  Middle  East  policy 
and  is  opposed  to  Israel's  use  of  U.S.  arms  in 
Lebanon.  He  sup>ports  the  United  Nations. 

All  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
vote  many  times  this  year  on  the  budget,  and 
on  authorizing  and  appropriations  bills. 
Members  will  be  weighing  their  convictions 
and  the  economic  interests  and  views  of  their 
constituents  in  an  election  year.  You  can 
help  determine  how  they  vote  in  committees 
and  on  the  floor.  Let  your  Representatives 
and  Senators  hear  from  you  now! 


There  are  dozens  of  ways  to  analyze  the 
federal  budget:  by  budget  authority,  outlays 
or  deficits;  by  agency  or  function;  by  control¬ 
lable  or  fixed  expenditures;  by  source  of  in¬ 
come;  by  comparison  with  last  year;  or  from 
a  zero  base. 

The  graph  below  is  based  on  a  projection 
of  the  cost  of  several  existing  programs,  ad¬ 
justed  for  inflation.  This  analysis  reveals  pol¬ 
icy  changes  proposed  by  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration  through  the  budget  vehicle. 

Some  of  the  proposed  changes  could  be 
made  within  existing  legislation;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  not  appropriating  all  the  money  that 
has  been  authorized.  Other  changes  would 
require  changes  in  authorizing  legislation; 
for  example,  changes  in  figuring  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits. 

Almost  every  non-military  program  would 
be  cut  under  President  Carter's  latest  budget 
proposal.  Even  in  those  instances  where  the 
FY81  budget  would  call  for  more  dollars  than 
for  FY80,  actual  services  would  decline.  To 
maintain  current  programs  within  the  Indian 


Health  Service,  for  example,  would  require 
$683  million  in  FY81,  compared  to  $623  in 
FY80.  The  Administration's  current  request  is 
for  $652  million  —  representing  an  approx¬ 
imate  4%  cut  in  services.  Cuts  within  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  usually  across  the  board;  the 
cut  in  IHS  would  be  achieved  primarily  by 
postponing  sanitation  facilities  for  Indian 
housing. 

For  simplicity  in  the  accompanying  chart, 
we  have  used  as  our  base  line  the  current  es¬ 
timates  of  FY80  expenditures,  increased  by 
9.6%,  the  Administration's  current  (optimis¬ 
tic?)  projection  for  inflation. 

We  might  have  used  for  this  graph  a  some¬ 
what  more  sophisticated  analysis  which 
would  allow  not  only  for  inflation,  but  also 
for  other  changes  such  as  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  (food  stamps,  unemployment),  or 
programs  already  legislated  but  not  yet  im¬ 
plemented  (child  health  assurance  program). 
Such  an  analysis,  called  a  current  services 
estimate,  was  prepared  after  the  January 
Budget  presentation  but  is  now  out  of  date. 
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The  Right 

In  a  year  when  most  nonmilitary  programs 
are  threatened  with  cuts,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  new  $2  billion  two-year 
youth  employment  package  as  its  "major 
domestic  policy  initiative." 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment, 
the  package  will  focus  on  basic  skill  de¬ 
velopment  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The  Task 
Force  found  the  U.S.  economy  is  increas¬ 
ingly  service  oriented.  "Employees  need  ed¬ 
ucation  to  get  a  job,  to  hold  a  job  and  achieve 
promotion.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  is 
taken  for  granted  in  a  service  economy." 

The  Dept,  of  Education  will  request  $900 
million  in  FY81  to  be  channeled  to  3,000 
urban  and  rural  school  districts  with  the 
highest  poverty  and  unemployment  rates. 
Most  of  the  funding  will  not  be  used  until 
FY82. 


Search  for  Solutions  to 

Political  Problems 

U.S  contributions  to  peacekeeping  in 
the  Middle  East  seem  miniscule  when 
compared  to  the  spiralling  amounts  of 
military  assistance  being  funneled  into 
the  region.  Proposed  military  aid  to  Egypt 
has  jumped  $200  million  since  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  FCNL  Newsletter  on  the  Middle  East 

went  to  press. 

Military  —  FY81 

Millions 

Egypt  —  loans,  training 

$550.9 

Israel  —  loans,  grants 

1,200.0 

Jordan  —  loans,  grants,  training 

52.7 

Lebanon  —  loans,  training 

20.5 

Oman  —  loans 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

10.0 

—  training 

.9 

Peacekeeping  —  FY81 

UN  Forces  in  Cyprus 

UN  Disengagement  Observer 

9.0 

Force  (Golan  Heights) 

9.5 

UN  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 

44.1 

U.S.  Sinai  Field  Mission 

16.0 

Three  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  youth  programs  up  for 
reauthorization  would  be  consolidated  to 
serve  out-of-school  youth  from  1 8  to  21 . 

The  two  programs  would  dovetail  and 
financial  incentives  would  be  provided  to 
promote  cooperation  and  involvement  by 
local  education  systems,  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  and  business  communities. 

The  $2  billion  initiative  is  not  all  new 
money,  however.  Part  of  the  new  employ¬ 
ment  program  under  the  Dept,  of  Labor  will 
be  financed  by  funds  previously  allocated  to 
the  three  programs  now  ending.  While  the 


To  Work  And  Contribute 

initiative  is  said  to  create  343,000  job  slots, 
about  200,000  represent  slots  in  the  old  pro¬ 
grams.  More  jobs  may  be  cut  as  Congress 
attempts  to  balance  the  budget. 

Walls  Around  the  U.S.? 

While  the  Administration  has  requested 
$1.1  billion  in  FY81  for  assistance  for  politi¬ 
cal  refugees,  Americans  continue  to  be  am¬ 
bivalent  about  economic  refugees  who  cross 
U.S.  borders  illegally  in  search  of  jobs. 

The  Immigration  Service  wants  $155  mil¬ 
lion  to  patrol  borders,  inspect  farms,  ranches, 
and  other  establishments  for  illegal  aliens, 
and  cover  the  costs  of  detentions  and  depor¬ 
tations.  It  is  assumed  that  about  a  million 
aliens  will  be  expelled  in  FY81 . 

The  Administration  is  not  asking  for  as 
much  money  for  border  patrol  as  was  author¬ 
ized  because  officials  do  not  believe  that  this 
increase  would  "make  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  border  enforcement." 

The  Select  Cmsn.  on  Immigration  and  the 
Refugees  Policy  is  expected  to  develop  rec¬ 
ommendations  "to  remove  the  incentives  to 
illegal  immigration."  These  incentives  are 
described  as  high  wages  and  lack  of  federal 
restrictions  against  hiring  undocumented 
workers. 


To  Society 

In  this  period  of  political  upheaval  and 
economic  want,  American  citizens  must  be¬ 
gin  to  rethink  U.S.  immigration  policy.  Are 
political  refugees  always  more  worthy  than 
economic  migrants?  How  should  Americans 
respond  to  the  dreams  of  the  destitute  — 
through  more  development  aid  to  their  coun¬ 
tries  and/or  through  increased  entry  to  this 
nation? 

Jobs  and  Trade 

Funding  for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
programs  to  help  workers  counter  adverse 
import  competition  and  changing  trade  pat¬ 
terns  is  escalating  as  increasing  numbers  of 
auto  workers  are  laid  off.  While  funding  for 
benefits  to  businesses  was  cut  back  from  $98 
million  to  $71  million  for  FY81,  funding  for 
benefits  to  workers  jumped  from  $41 3  mil¬ 
lion  in  Carter's  January  budget  to  $450  mil¬ 
lion  and  is  slated  for  larger  increases. 

Proposed  legislation  to  liberalize  require¬ 
ments  qualifying  workers  and  firms  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  would  increase  fund¬ 
ing  by  $1 50  million  annually.  The  legislation 
passed  the  House  in  May  1 979  and  was  re¬ 
ported  favorably  out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Cmte.  in  mid-October.  It  is  now  caught  in  the 
general  malaise  of  how  to  hold  overall 
spending  within  FY80  budget  ceilings. 


Environmental  Threats 


For  more  than  30  years,  radioactive  wastes 
have  been  generated  by  the  military,  by  the 
nuclear  power  industry,  and  by  medical,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  research  activities.  Storage  and 
transportation  constitute  major  health  haz¬ 
ards.  No  permanent  method  of  storage  has 
been  devised  for  high-level  waste. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $689.7 
million  for  FY81  to  "upgrade"  handling  and 
interim  storage,  to  transfer  high-level  waste 
to  new  double-shell  tanks  at  the  Hanford  and 
Savannah  River  sites,  and  to  increase  de¬ 
contamination  of  facilities.  Investigation  of 
potential  "permanent"  sites  will  continue  in 
salt  domes  and  rock  formations.  Under  the 
President's  new  "comprehensive"  plan,  four 
or  five  sites  will  be  identified,  and  the  first 
repository  selected  by  about  1985. 

The  Administration  is  also  pressing  for 
authority  to  handle  spent  fuel  from  com¬ 
mercial  plants.  If  Congress  agrees,  another 
$300  million  will  be  requested  for  interim 
storage  facilities  for  this  fuel.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  write;  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108. 

Financing  Exports 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  obligate  up 


to  $4.8  billion  in  direct  loans  in  FY81.  The 
Bank  encourages  U.S.  exports  by  providing 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  and  insur¬ 
ance  to  foreign  purchasers.  Because  its  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  set  by  the  world  market  (7%% 
to  8%%  as  opposed  to  10y2%)  the  Bank  is 
able  to  provide  financing  packages  on  U.S. 
exports  that  are  competitive  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  market. 

The  Bank  is  running  low  on  funds.  John 
Moore,  President  of  the  Bank,  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Cmte.  recently  that  "The 
U.S.  will  have  to  continue, to  have  a  strong 
export  performance,  partly  because  our  need 
for  importing  ever-costlier  oil  will  continue 
into  the  foreseeable  future." 

But,  in  recent  years,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  authorized  an  average  of  20  per¬ 
cent  of  its  direct  loans  for  nuclear  power 
plants.  By  financing  power  plants,  the  Bank 
encourages  the  nuclear  industry's  export  to 
foreign  countries  which  may  or  may  not 
comply  with  safety  guidelines  set  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
The  guidelines  are  much  less  detailed  than 
U.S.  standards  and  IAEA  has  no  power  of 
enforcement. 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  IN  FY81  $691 ,300,000,000 

Never  since  Elliot  Richardson  was  HEW  House  Appropriations  Subemtes.  on  Interior  $611,500,000,000 

Secretary  has  the  U.S.  Indian  Health  Service  began  hearings  on  Indian  programs  in  late  /  /  P 

(IHS)  received  the  departmental  support  giv-  Febniary,  calling  tribal  and  non-federal  gov¬ 


ernment  witnesses,  including  FCNL. 

In  recent  years,  IHS  has  cooperated  with 
tribes  seeking  to  manage  their  own  health 
care  programs.  In  this  budget,  over  $5  mil¬ 
lion  is  specified  for  such  programs;  substan¬ 
tially  above  the  $3  million  appropriated  in 
FY80. 

In  stark  contrast  is  the  budget  request  for 
urban  Indian  health  care  projects.  In  1976, 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(IHCIA),  authorized  $15  million  for  these 
projects  in  FY80,  but  the  actual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  that  year  and  the  request  for  FY81  are 
each  only  $8  million. 

The  1 980  Census  is  expected  to  certify  that 
more  than  one  third  of  America's  native 
population  now  lives  in  large  urban  areas,  so 
that  the  41  IHS  funded  urban  Indian  health 
care  projects  become  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant.  These  projects  now  in  operation  also 
are  encouraging  examples  of  cooperation 
with  non-federal  agencies  to  extend  the  use 
of  federal  funds. 


en  this  year  by  Patricia  Harris  who  heads  the 
new  Dept,  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Even  so,  in  January  Pres.  Carter  submitted  to 
Congress  an  IHS  budget  request  that  had 
been  slashed  substantially;  he  then  cut  it  fur¬ 
ther  in  March. 


The  revised  budget  proposed  by  Pres.  Car¬ 
ter  on  March  31  for  FY81  calls  for  income  of 
$628.0  billion,  commitments  of  $691.3  bil¬ 
lion  (budget  authority),  and  expenditures  of 
$61 1 .5  billion  (outlays). 

The  636-page  Budget  and  the  1 1 75-page 
Appendix  carry  no  detail  past  a  thousand 
dollars.  Most  summaries  are  in  millions  —  no 
amount  less  than  $500,000  shows.  News 
accounts  summarize  by  the  billions.  For 
those  of  us  who  try  to  balance  the  pennies  in 
our  checkbooks,  such  numbers  are  unimag¬ 
inable. 


For  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  Native 
Americans,  the  Administration  is  asking 
$591 .4  million.  That  is  an  increase  of  $52.5 
million  over  the  FY80  appropriation,  but  al¬ 
lowance  for  double  digit  inflation  leaves  the 
figure  decidedly  unimpressive. 

Even  less  impressive  is  the  request  for 
$60.7  million  for  the  construction  and  ren¬ 
ovation  of  IHS  health  care  facilties.  The  FY80 
budget  allowed  $95.4  million,  but  this  too 
has  been  slashed  to  $77.4  million.  The 
March  cuts  further  postponed  construction 
of  badly  needed  sanitation  facilities  for  In¬ 
dian  homes. 

Only  Congress  can  reverse  the  decline  in 
these  IHS  budget  figures.  Both  the  Senate  and 


One  intent  of  this  Newsleaer  is  to  bring  a 
little  sense  of  reality  to  these  huge  ariKxints  of 
money.  The  worksheet  below  tries  to  relate 
the  income  taxes  you  paid  for  1979  to  some 
federal  expenditures  during  1979. 

The  graphic  on  p.  1  tries  to  convey  some 
sense  of  proportion  about  increases  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  in  the  budget.  The  chart  on  p.  4 
shows  increases  and  decreases  in  selected 
programs,  another  way  of  dramatizing  prior¬ 
ities. 


To  improve  health  care  in  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  communities.  Title  I  of  IHCIA  provides 
grants  and  scholarships  to  qualifed  tribal 
members  seeking  to  become  doctors,  nurses, 
technicians  or  other  health  care  specialists.  It 
has  been  effective.  When  IHCIA  was  en¬ 
acted,  there  were  only  800  Indian  nurses. 
Two  years  later,  over  200  Indians  were  nurs¬ 
ing  students.  For  FY80,  the  act  authorized 
$1 1.5  million  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ap¬ 
propriation  was  $6.7  million.  For  FY81,  the 
request  is  again  only  $6.7  million.  This  is  a 
budget  not  for  medical,  but  for  military  pro¬ 
fessionals. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 2  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  S^king  to  follow  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 


The  story  on  p.  3  reviews  the  budget  pro¬ 
cess  by  introducing  you  to  some  of  the  key 
actors:  real  people  who  must  make  decisions 
about  the  Federal  budget,  unreal-  as  it  may 
seem.  As  your  representatives,  they  and  their 
colleagues  need  your  counsel. 


FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue:  Edward  Snyder,  Don 
Reeves,  Frances  Neely,  Ted  Zuern,  S.J.,  Julia 
Griffin,  Seth  Henry,  Julianne  Bowman,  Flor¬ 
ence  Widutis,  Margaret  Baechler.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  $1 5  per  year. 


YOUR  1979  TAXES 

This  Newsletter  deals  with  what  the  fed¬ 
eral  budget  is  going  to  cost  in  the  future  — 
FY81.  The  figures  are  only  estimates  and 
are  sure  to  change  before  October  when 
FY81  begins.  Most  of  us  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  aware  of  how  much  last  year 
cost.  To  find  out  how  much  of  your  1979 
federal  income  taxes  were  paid  to  several 
federal  programs,  multiply  the  anxxjnt  of 
your  tax  (line  47  on  form  1040,  14a  on 
form  1040  A)  by  each  decimal  figure  be¬ 
low: 

Current  Military 

Spending  x  .326  = _ 

Cost  of  Past  Wars  x  .165  = _ 

Indian  Health  Care  x  .(X)1  = _ 

Soil  Conservation 

Service  x  .001  = _ 

Trade  Adjustment 

Assistance  x  .0007  = _ 

U.S.  Contributions  to 
UN  Peacekeeping 

Activities  x  .0002  = _ 
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